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Beethoven's Letters (according to Nohl). 


(Translated for this Journal from the Leipzig Grenzboten, 
XXYV., No. 10, March, 1866.) 
Briefe Beethovens, herausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig ,Nohl. 
Stuttgart: Cotta, 1865. [Letters of Beethoven, edited by 
Dr. Ludwig Nohl]. 


The severe but well deserved reproofs which 
Dr. Ludwig Nohl has been obliged to accept from 
various quarters, on account of his various liter- 
ary efforts,—in particular for the first volume of 
his biography of Beethoven (See Allg. Musik 
Zeitung, 1864, No. 41 et seq.)—ought, one would 
suppose, to have induced him, before entering 
upon the execution of new projects, to have ac- 
quired, by means of conscientious study, that 
knowledge, that extended scope of judgment, and 
that scholarly caution, of whose want he had 
given such striking proofs. Not without surprise, 
therefore, did we learn that very soon after that 
disastrous biographical attempt, €wo new works 
(if they can be so termed) appeared ;—upon the 
letters of Mozart, published in 1864, “Letters of 
Beethoven” have quickly followed. 

Though, for reasons indicated above, it may 
readily be supposed that we take this last book 
in hand with a strong prejudice against it, still 
the interest of the subject, perhaps also the hope 
of being able to discover some improvement in 
Herr Nohl’s method, may justify a somewhat care- 
ful examination. We went through the book at- 
tentively ; but only at last to be so much the 
more disappointed. We utter our opinion—thus 
based upon a very thorough study of the volume 
—all the more freely now, because other notices 
and articles upon it, which have met our eye, 
have not given any judgment of the real value 
of the editor’s labors, founded upon actual knowl- 
edge of the subject. We wish our article to be 
understooa to differ from these in this respect, 
viz.: that we do not discuss the question, wheth- 
er this collection offers interesting matter for pe- 
rusal or not, but inquire in how far it is to be 
considered a scholarly production—as a valuable 
addition to the materials for a knowledge of 
Beethoven’s life. 

As it is the first collection of letters by Beet- 
hoven, which has appeared as an independent 
work (it is well known, that shorter series long 
since appeared in the volumes of Wegeler, Sey- 
fried, Schindler), it is first to be inquired in how 
far such a collection is justifiable. 

Now we believe there is no danger of stumb- 
ling against any well-founded opposition, if we 
demand in an independent collection of letters 
the two-fold object, first, of giving us a valuable 
memorial of a distinguished personage and addi- 
tions to our knowledge of his life and character ; 
and, secondly, of affording us matter for perusal, 
which is itself inviting because characteristic of 
the yriter and complete in itself. Even when this 
latter demand is not met, it is still possible—as 
in cases of great literary authors—to proceed up- 
on the principle of not allowing anything pro- 
duced by their minds to be lost; but even in 
these cases it is exceedingly easy to pass those 
limits, beyond which it is culpable to lay before 





the world, as characteristic, productions of his in- 
tellect which the writer never intended for the 
public eye. 

For those distinguished in other spheres, as in 
science and art, the same holds good; ard the 
effort to save every one of his words seldom or 
never results in adding anything to the fame of a 
great painter or musician. His written words 
offer an important material for the knowledge of 
his life and character ; but do not gain the right 
of separate publication, until they are found to 
possess within themselves independent and par- 
ticular value ; and this, especially in regard to 
private letters, cannot be, unless the writer 
—not to speak of the necessity of his letters show- 
ing adecided intellectual individuality—be a care- 
ful and regular correspondent, and not an occa- 
sional and unwilling one. 

In Mendelssohn’s case both these demands are 
met; and for this reason the appearance of his 
letters excited such great and deserved favorable 
attention. They give us not only a wide knowl- 
edge of the rich life of that artist, but they are 
the productions of an active mind of manifold 
culture, to which native talent and constant prac- 
tice had made the power of expression, in words, 
almost as easy as in musical tones, and which 
knew how to clothe its ideas, both as to external 
impressions and upon questions of his art, in tlie 
most eloquent and attractive manner. Now with 
Beethoven the case was totally different. First, 
he was, as he himself says, not an industrious let- 
ter writer. True, Herr Nohl calls him “the 
much-writing master” (schreibseligen Meister) ; 
but his own table of contents should lead him to 
see how undeserved is this appellation. His col- 
lection contains, including the Appendix, 411 
numbers; 26 of these numbers—to be noticed 
hereafter—must be deducted, because they are 
not letters; there remain then 385—and these 
are spread over a spave of about 34 years (1793- 
1827), so that there is an average of about 12 
per annum. If we add to them the 83 addressed 
to Archduke Rudolph, and recently published by 
Kéchel, and some 250 existing in the collections 
of other admirers of Beethoven, of which Herr 
Nohl knows nothing, still we at the most obtain 
20 letters a year, i. ¢.,less than two a month. Of 
the whole number, an enormous proportion are 
nothing but short occasional notes which Beetho- 
ven wrote to his friends in Vienna; compared 
with which, the longer letters addressed to dis- 
tant correspondents form an extraordinarily 
small number. Itis clear how much more cor- 
rectly Beethoven judged himself than Herr Nohl 
has done ; and upon the value of an independent 
collection of Beethoven’s letters this circumstance 
alone shéds a suspicious light. 


Now take the contents of the letters into ac- 
count. The greatest reverence for Beethoven, 
the musician, need not make us hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that the larger part of them are neith- 
er valuable for their contents nor characteristic 
of Beethoven as an artist. With the exception 
of the few addréssed to friends, objects of his af- 





fection and near to his heart (Wegeler, Ries, 
Amenda, Archduke Rudolph, &e.), one sees in 
them all, that they were the hasty productions of 
the occasion, that the object and whim of*the 
moment often determined the style and contents. 
Hence they are written in a certain careless and 
unrestrained tone, which naturally interests in a 
high degree biographically and teaches us to 
know the man better, but which can give them 
no independent value; and one sees very soon 
that Beethoven, upon questions of art—precisely 
those which one desires to find discussed by hinm— 
expressed himself only unwillingly and with the 
greatest brevity. 

When one sees, how, in intercourse with his 
familiar friends—Baron v. Zmeskall for instance 
—he gives full play to his whimsical, often rude, 
by no means always pleasant, fancies,—how he 
writes to Madame Streicher upon trivial domes- 
tic matters,—how in business letters to distant 
publishers and other persons, such as those in 
the appendix to the advocate Kauka, he indulges 
his whims in manner careless, not even correct: 
all this is important to the student of his history, 
to the full understanding of his nature and of his 
relations to the persons in question ; he, however, 
who displays these momentary freaks before all 
eyes as characteristic utterances of his genius, 
and, so to speak, cries aloud to the reader: “Come 
and learn also here to understand and appreciate 
this genius !’—such an one, in our opinion, has 
not comprehended that genius’s true greatness, 
and sins against his memory.* 

Accordant with these views is our conviction 
that the preparation of an independent collection 
of Beethoven’s letters is a mistaken undertaking 
in itself. We see in them an indispensable and 
interesting biographical material, and those, from 
which one can learn to know him, awaken a 
strong regard for him as a man of noble nature 
and an enthusiastic artist. 

The publication of all Beethoven’s letters, how- 
ever, is, in our opinion, not fitting and all the less 
called for at the present time, because thus far 
we possess no complete and satisfactory biogra- 
phy of him. But since the result of an under- 
taking to bring out a complete collection actual- 
ly lies before us, it remains to inquire as to the 
extent to which our knowledge is enriched by it, 
and in what manner, this time, Herr Nohl has 
executed his task. 

He begins with a preface stuffed with the tur- 
gid, bombastic, obscure phrases, which have of- 
fended us so greatly in his former publications ; 
but at the same time marching on with a self- 
sufficiency, which is only surpassed by his super- 
ficiality. There is not a word of explanation to 
the reader, why he for the present has laid aside 
his Biography, and sent out instead a volume of 
letters. He tells us of his tours for investigation ; 
how far these must have extended, we shall soon 
see. With kindly condescension he admits the 

* Herr Nohl falls into ecstacy also in contemplation of these 
very weaknesses. ‘“‘Cyclopean rock-masses are here hurled 


with cyclopean force” (p. 8); with this and similar phrases 
are excused even the faults in B’s correspondence. 
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value of Thayer’s “Chronological Catalogue of 
Beethoven’s Works,” which, however, affords 
him few new data :—naturally, as he had hardly 
glanced through it, and, for instance, had discov- 
ered nothing of the correspondence with Thom- 
son, quoted in it. But when he is immediately 
obliged to correct one of his own errors by 
Thayer's book (p. 112), he appears all the more 
naive in expressing the opinion that Thayer will 
be able to obtain corrections and additions from 
him. After the far reaching and comprehensive 
researches of which Thayer’s book gives proof, 
we scarcely believe that he can be added to or 
corrected, in any single instance, from Nohl. 

That his collection is not complete, Nohl is 
conscious ; but still he is of opinion, that what he 
has collected of unprinted, when added to al- 
ready printed matter, is sufficient to form the 
nucleus of such a compilation. Among his new 
sources, the papers left by Schindler occupy in 
his opinion the most important place ; but these 
were well known to former collectors, and one is 
astonished at the paucity of really interesting 
new matter now added to what Schindler himself 
has already made public. Moreover, one readi- 
ly sees that Nohl’s researches are confined in the 
main to the Imperial Royal Library in Vienna, 
to the Archives of the Society of Music Friends 
in the same city, and to that which a happy 
chance has thrown into his hands through private 
channels; and, no doubt, he found a few new 
letters in Zurich or on his journey thither of 
which he speaks in his preface. On the other 
hand he has made no “tours of investigation” to 
Berlin, Prague, Leipzig, for instance, where, on 
all sides original letters are to be found, and gives 
those which he edits only after manuscript or 
printed copies. 

In fact, one remarks at once, that Nohl has 
seen the originals of but very few letters, even 
when he knew where they were still preserved ; 
and that in the cases where printed authorities 
lay before him—as for instance the letters to 
Ries, Hofmeister, Giannatasio del Rio and others 
—he, for the most part, as it seems, has not trou- 
bled himself about them. And when he proceeds 
in his preface to enlarge upon the difficulties at- 
tending suth researches, and the concealment of 
many letters, as in “English Cabinets of Curios- 
ities”—these lamentations sound at least very pe- 
culiar in the mouth of aman to whom,as we shall 
see, not even all the letters in print are known. 

He farther says, in his preface, of his method 
of editing, that he has corrected orthographical 
errors, but has left untouched Beethoven’s pecu- 
liar style in respect to grammar, or rather syntax. 
But it is very perceptible how indistinct to him 
are the limits between orthographical errors and 
the grammatical peculiarities of the time, and 
how arbitrarily he undertakes to correct Beetho- 
ven in punctuation and the like, even in letters 
previously printed by others. Before adopting 
such a course of correction, he should have been 
more scrupulously severe toward himself, and not 
have written, for instance, on p. 14., “Beethoven 
treated the gentlemeh very didactically.” 

What in his usual vague and bombastic phrases 
—in which one clearly marks the influence of 
Richard Wagner*—he proceeds to say of the 
character both of the letters and of Beethoven 


himself, we must pass by. The only p~ of in- 
terest in it is the excuse by which he relieves 


ae “To the Master Richard Wagner” the volume is dedica- 





himself from the task of preparing an explana- 
tory biographical text to accompany the letters, 
the want of which is felt far more here than in 
the letters of Mozart, but which here also was a 
matter of much greater difficulty. An electric 
current, says he, binds these letters together; I 
(Nohl) felt itto a surprising degree, and con- 
vinced myself that a biographical commentary 
would only break it. 

We leave behind the high sounding phrases in 
which, among other things, the parallel between 
Beethoven and Napoleon again pops up, already 
known to us in the Biography, and advance to 
the letters themselves to see what of new matter 
is in fact offered us in so pompous a style. 

And, to begin with, we must deduct a series of 
numbers, which, in our opinion, have no proper 
place in a collection of letters. As to the dedi- 
cation of the first Sonatas (No. 1), and the orig- 
inal draft of a declaration (49), Nohl himself 
thinks that Beethoven was not their author; but 
nevertheless they must aid in swelling the total 
of his numbers. Several other official declara- 
tions and documents, though in their way char. 
acteristic enough of Beethoven, have no place in 
such acollection (Nos. 8, 46, 116, 221, 228, 399) ; 
and still less certain communications to the pub- 
lic prints relating to compositions (Nos. 27, 30, 
107, 113, 114);* nor indeed the dedication of the 
Trio, op. 88 (No. 23), the new title of the Quin- 
tet arranged from the C-minor Trio (193), and 
other minor declarations (71, 225, 389). 

The testament addressed to his brothers is cer- 
tainly one of the finest proofs of the master’s na- 
tive nobler ess of character, and was already long 
since known ; but on the principle which admit- 
(Ed this paper to a place among letters, the de- 
mand may be made for the same favor toward 
the interesting monitions addressed to himself, 
which are scattered in his memorandum books. 
But least of all had contributions to albums, oc- 
casional canons and the like, which make up 6 
numbers (9, 90, 118, 217, 224, 328) any right to 
places here ; thus we find 26 numbers which are 
improperly included in the list, and of these, 
more than half were already in print. 

Of the remaining 385 actual letters, which the 
collection embraces, about half (189, if we have 
rightly counted) have been published before ; 
this point we must lay stress upon, because Nohl 
has not deigned to note the fact in many cases, 
while in some he did not know it. And among 
those previously in print, the longest and those 
which are really characteristic of Beethoven are 
for the most part to be found; such as those ad- 
dressed to Wegeler (8 in number), to the mem- 
bers of the Breuning family (5); to Ries (31, of 
which one, No, 279, is new) ; to Giannatasio del 
Rio (28, copied from the Grenzboten) ; to Amen- 
da (2, from the Signale) ; toJulia Guicciardi (2); 
to Bettine (3); to Hofmeister and Peters, Leip- 
zig publishers (some 12, most of them from the 
Neue Zeitschrift); to Varena (7); Steiner & 
Haslinger (mostly from Seyfried) ; Birchall (from 
Chrysander); Schotts (6, from the Cecilia) ; 
Moscheles (3 from Schindler), and many single 
ones besides. Among those not hitherto publish- 


ed, the series largest in number is that to Zmes- 
kallt (about 50, most of which are from the Im- 


* If Herr Nohl would be complete in this direction.he must 
include the declaration regarding the C-major Quintet, that 
upon the Overture in C, and the Concert bill of Feb. 24, 1824, 
all of which he can find In Thayer. 

+ Even of these several are to be found in the Vienna Musi- 
cal Journals, as we have been trustwerthily informed—for we 
have not access to them—a fact which Nohl ought to have 
known and recorded. 





perial Royal Library at Vienna); next come 
those to Schindler (29, known in part from 
Schindler’s book); and then, the letters to his 
Nephew (37, of which 12 were already made 
known by Schindler) ; then, of the more impor- 
tant ones, 7 to Archduke Rudolph (from the ar- 
chives of the Society of Music-friends) ; 13 to 
Mad. Streicher (piece-meal, after copies) ; 5 to 
Pasqualati (from the I. R. Library); 12 to Ad- 
vocate Kauka (after copies); 4 to Holz, and 
many other single ones—in part to persons un- 
known—but extremely few of importance or of 
much length. 

It is clear, that when his collection showed a 
so astonishincly meagre gain of new and interest- 
ing matter, Herr Nohl could not have been de- 
ceived as toits incompleteness, and he is there- 
fore so much the less excusable for its publication, 
as he neglected further research. One misses 
letters to known intimate friends of Beethoven, 
the existence of which should have been known 
or at least suspected ; instances, those to Bruns- 
wick and the Countess Erdddy. Instead of the 
four billets to Treitschke, one would rejoice to 
have the interesting correspondence with him 
relating to the projected opera‘*Romulus,” which is 
found in other eollections,—collections in which, 
as we happen to know, the series to Pasqualati,to 
Steiner & Haslinger, to Frau Streicher, and even 
to Zmeskall, are far more numerous and com- 
plete than as given by Nohl. Of those to Gian- 
natasio the one not given in the Grenzhoten is 
also wanting in Nohl, while, as to the Rudolph 
series, it is well known that soon after the appear- 
ance of his book, he received a very unpleasant 
proof of its imperfection through Herr von Kéch- 
el.* But why should we dwell on this point, 
since there is a still more mortifying reason for 
the incompleteness of his collection—the over- 
looking of letters already published. In the 
Grenzboten, 1859, 2d quarter, p. 236, communica- 
ted by Otto Jahn, are two letters to Brunswick 
and seven to Friulein Amalia Sebald, with whom 
Beethoven had become acquainted in Toplitz, all 
from the year 1812. They are of special inter- 
est for the study of B’s character, and would 
have been an ornament to the collection.¢ Herr 
Nohl, who has printed the letters to Giannatasio 
from the Grenzboten, must, with anything like 
careful research, have come upon them ; but this 
not being the case, he gives in their stead a short 
contribution to the album of “the singer, Auguste 
Sebald” (90), to which, however, he adds no note 
whatever. 

In Thayer’s Chronol. Catalogue (p. 100 et seq.) 
are excerpta from 10 letters to G. Thomson of 
Edinburg. Herr Nobl, into whose hands that 
work came, before he had finished his book, does 
not notice them with a word, but he states that 
he has found hardly anything new in Thayer. 

A short letter to Pasqualati, which Nohl does 
not give, may be found in the Neue Zeitschrift, 
vol. 9, p. 164. A letter to Schindler from Het- 
zendorf, printed by Nohl in part, is given in full 
in a fac-simile to Breidenstein’s “Festgabe” to the 
Inauguration of Beethoven’s Monument, Bonn, 
1845. One of Nohl’s errors in this is “July” in- 
stead of June 1, 1823. Of a billet to Editor 
Bernard, which Schindler notices, II. 75, Nobl 
knows nothing. 


* Who published 83 (!) letters of B. to Rudolph, all of which 
were unknown to Nohl. 

+ “The tendcrness of B, to women, and his depth of feeling 
as well as his whimsicalness, appear in these letters so simply 
and amiably, that they (the letters) may be looked upon 
as an especially attractive addition to our means for studying 
his character,” says Jahn. 
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A like superficiality exhibits itself throughout, 
both in what be imparts and in the manner of 
imparting it. Asa conscientious editor, it was 
a first duty never to fail in giving his authorities 
exactly, and in particular to carefully distinguish 
that which is now published for the first time, 
from that which had already been given to the 
press. Instead of this, he often leaves us com- 
pletely in the dark, both on this point and wheth- 
er he had ever seen the original. To those who 
have no extensive knowledge of the subject, he 
therefore appears in a false light—one, which an 
editor for his own credit should by all means 
shun. He omits to state of many of the notes to 
Schindler, that they had been printed before, 
also the letter to Mosel (165), one to Baroness 
Erdmann (174), the three to Moscheles (389, 
396, 398). Ofseveral addressed to Haslinger 
he was in duty bound to note their previous pub- 
lication by Seyfried ; as to the letter to Matthi- 
son (16), he does not know, or, if he knows, sup- 
presses the fact, that it may be seen in the Neue 
Zeitschrift (Vol. VII. 51). Other instances ev- 
ery reader will notice. 

Some examples will show how useful to Herr 
Nohl it would have been had he obtained a sight 
of the originals of Beethoven’s letters; they will 
also place clearly before our eyes his whole meth- 
od. Take the letter to Dr. Schade of Augsburg 
(2). Herr Nohl gave it in his Biography, after 
re-translating it into German, as a discovery 
made by him in the Revue Britannique, and had, 
at the time, to digest the information (All. Mus. 
Zeitung, 1864, No. 42) that the French transla- 
tion had been made after an English article by 
Thayer, and, moreover, that he might have found 
the letter in the original tongue in the Voss’che 
Zeitung of 1845. Now he reprints the letter in 
its proper form, but without—as it was his duty 
to do—noting the error in the Biography, and 
simply stating that the letter had appeared both in 
the Voss’che Zeitung, and in the Berliner Musik 
Zeitung of 1845,[unacknowledzed facts communi- 
cated to him by Thayer himself, from whose own 
copy of the Musik Zeitung Nohl took the letter 
in its present form!] The original still remains 
unknown to him,—after diligent search? We 
will not examine that point; but, simply, in case 
good luck should hereafter play it into his hands, 
impart some of the variations as a foretaste of the 
pleasure it will afford him. First, the address is 
to Schaden, not to Schade : Beethoven express- 
ly addresses the original “d& Monsieur de Scha- 
den, conseilier d’ Augspurg, & Augspurg.” Line 
8d, original has “ich will,” Nobl, “will ich;” 1. 9, 
“erhielte,” Nohl “erhielt;” 10, “wir,” Nohl 
“wiire ;” (such provincialisms should be preserv- 
ed, just as the “Tiige,” in many letters, which 
Nohl feels himself bound to make “Tage”) ; p. 2, 
1. 12, original “einige Nachsicht,” Nohl “einige 
zeit Nachsicht ;” 19, “der ich,” Nohl “da ich ;” 


and besides all this, many ghanges in the punc- 
tuation and the use of capitals, which we pass 
over. 

(Conclusion next time). 


- 





Mendelssohn's Letters to Baermann.* 


X. 
. Berlin, Nov. 25, 1835. 
Dear Biirmann, ; 
I received your letter yesterday here, where I 
have been summoned by the most grievous mis- 
fortune that can befall any man. I have lost my 
* From Noat’s collection of ‘Letters of Distinguished Musi- 
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cians: Gluck, Haydn, P. E h, Weber, M ” 
Translated by Lapy Watzacg. » Weber, Mendelssohn. 











father ; he has been taken from us without any 
previous illness, quite calm and free from pain, 
just as he had always wished. My mother and 
my brother and sisters are well in health, but 
none of uscan yet realize this blow, far less 
think of the future, or recover composure. On 
the evening of the 18th, my father was still with 
them all, cheerful and happy, and on the 19th, 
at half-past ten o’clock, his life was at an end. 
I mean to strive to fulfil his wishes while he was 
still among us and occupy myself and do my duty, 
however difficult I may find any other thought ; 
but this is the only way, so far as I can see, to 
live in conformity with his will, and therefore I 
shall attempt to do so. 

I enclose you a letter for the music director in 
Diisseldorf, who can give you the best informa- 
tion and assistance about a concert; I doubt, 
however, whether a long stay there would re- 
quite you, for almost all these concerts bring only 
very moderate receipts. When I wasin Cologne, 
I spoke to President Verkenius about a concert ; 
but he dissuaded you from giving one of your 
own, and thought your best plan would be to 
play once or twice at the winter concerts there, 
where indeed they only give a small fee, but you 
would at least be saved all trouble. Leibl is a 
personal acquaintance of mine, so he will at once 
do all he can for you; and if you choose to write 
to Verkenius (reminding him of my former cor- 
respondence with him), I feel sure he will ar- 
range so that you need only go there to play the 
same day you arrive, without prolonging your 
stay. - 

The subscription concerts in Leipzig go on till 
Easter. Whether I shall remain there after that 
period, I cannot say. Concertmeister Matthii is 
dead, and his place is soon to be filled up. I re- 
gret not meeting you there at present, but in 
these first days of sorrow, I could neither think of 
music nor take pleasure in it. Herr Schindler, 
formerly an acquaintance of Beethoven, is music 
director in Aix-la-Chapelle, but I know very lit- 
tle of him, and I doubt whether a concert there 
would repay the trouble. Certainly not in EI- 
berfeld. I-wish to answer every point in your 
letter, but I can write no more to-day. Fare- 


well! May all good fortune attend your jour- 
ney. Yours, 
Fertrx MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
XI. 


Leipzig, March 25, 1838. 
My dear Friend, 

I do not feel quite sure whether you know or 
care to know anything of me, but Iam about to 
ask you a favor, the fulfilment of which will very 
essentially oblige me, and therefore I hope you 
will grant it. The son of Heinze, our first clar- 
ionet player, who has for two years held the sit- 
uation of second clarionet in the orchestra, and 
evidently shows much talent for that instrument, 
is to be sent by. his father’s wish for half a year, 
‘or three-quarters, to some first-rate master, to re- 
ceive the necessary finish, in which he is as yet 
deficient, in spite of his facility of execution and 
musical steadiness. The father, not grudging the 
greatest sacrifices to cultivate properly the tal-. 
ents of his son; proposes sending him to Munich, 
and I have undertaken to apply to you to ascer- 
tain whether one of the distinguished clarionet- 
players there would bestow regular instruction 
on him for a fair remuneration ; and receive him 
as a musical apprentice. Who the person is that 
we should prefer, you well know, but my fear is 
that either you never g've lessons, or only for a 
sum higher than the father could afford. If, 
therefore, you cannot or will not do this, say 
whether you would recommend Faubel, or some 
other in Munich, and let me know the usual rate 
of lessons. You may imagine that this affair is 
of the utmost importance to these people, and as 
the father is a most upright man and a sound mu- 
sician, I venture to hope that you will oblige me 
byggiving him the best advice in your power ; of 
course, if you could yourself superintend his 
studies, it would make me feel most grateful, but, 
at all events, let me hear your candid opinion on 
the subject, that the young man may act accord- 
ingly. He-could set out in the course of three or 





four weeks, so I beg you will answer me by re- 
turn of post, and by-so doing you will exceeding- 
ly oblige me as I have already said. 

I had many and various things to write to you 
about, bnt I scarcely know whether I ought to do 
so, or whether you would care to :ead about 
them. Let me know how this is in your answer, 
when I will forthwith write you a circumstantial 
letter about my wife and my little boy, about my 
life and my music, and then you must write to 
me in your turn about yourself, and all your be- 
longings and doings. I hope, dear Biirmann,that 
you wili do this, and with kind regards to your 
amiable wife and your two sons, and hoping soon 
to hear from you, 

I am ever your old friend, | 
Friix MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


XII. 


Leipzig, September 14, 1839. 
My dear Birmann, 

I heartily rejoiced, after so long space of time, 
once more to receive some lines from your hand, 
and to find from them that you are, as ever, my 
dear, unchanged, kind friend. I only found your 
letter on my return from a journey to Brunswick, 
or I would not have so long delayed my answer. 
Give Lachner* my best thanks for his friendly 
invitation ; I would accept it with great pleasure 
if I had a little more time for my expedition, but 
as it is exactly four weeks after the beginning of 
our concerts, any prolongation of my absence 
would be very difficult. Besides, my journey to 
Vienna is by no means settled, and in any event, 
all the time I could contrive to spare for a visit 
to Munich would be a few days on my return— 
somewhere between December 20 and 30. Do 
you think that so short a period would suffice ? 
After such a lapse of time would not so shabby a 
visit be worse than none? Tell me your honest 
opinion on this point. Further (of course, entre 
nous), are they prepared to defray the expense 
of my lengthened journey and absence, and of my 
stay there, and in what way? How much I 
should rejoice to see at length once more all my 
dear Munich friends, but above all yourself, dear 
Birmann, and to have a chat with you again, to 
make music together, and to walk about, &c., I 
don’t need to tell you, for you know it already. 
Now answer me as soon as possible by a few lines, 
and rest assured that so long as I live, I am, and 
ever shall be, 

Your old friend, 
Fe.t1x MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


XII. 


Leipzig, September 30, 1839. 

My dear Friend, 4 

Much as I should have regretted at any other 
time to have received the letter I have just got, 
still it is easier than usual for me to reply to it, 
because I was on the point of writing to you to 
say that all hope of our meeting this autumn was 
at anend. My circumstances have assumed such 
a shape since my return, that even my visit to 
Vienna during the time of our concerts could 
only be purchased by great sacrifices and annoy- 
ances on my part. Iam in considerable perplex- 
ity how to adjust all this, as I certainly cannot 
deem it unreasonable that my personal presence 
should be exacted here during the winter, when 
I have seven months’ leave of absence in the 
summer. At all events, itis now quite out of 
the question to dream of prolonging my absence 
by any détour. The worst part of the affair is, 
that we could and would have passed such very 
happy hours together, instead of which our meet- 
ing is now postponed for an indefinite period. 
Herr Panofka and Rosenhain from Paris are 
here just now; they tell mé a great deal and 
much that is charming of you, and praise Carl 
and his playing, and his talent for composition, 
with such enthusiasm, that my mouth began to 
water again to make music with you, and to play 
all sorts of nonsensical pranks. They cannot 
sufficiently extol a clarionet concerto of Carl, and 
likewise speak with so much affection of yourself, 
that it quite gladdened my heart. May we soon 

* Franz Lachner, Royal Bavarian General Music Director in 
Munich. 
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meet somewhere in this world, and till then con- 
tinue your regard for me, as [ do for you, for I 
was, and am, and ever shall be, 
Your old friend, 
Feiix MenDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 





The Nether-Rhine Musical Festival. 
Cologne, June ith. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the musical festivals es- 
tablished in Rhenish Germany in 1818, was celebra- 
ted last week in the old Colonia Agrippina, with in- 
creasing solemnity and enthusiasm. The first of 
those festivals was given at Diisseldorf, in 1818. The 
institution, therefore, numbers just a half-century, 
and it is satisfactory to note that the programmes 
have gone on improving every year during that time. 
The bill of fare of 1818 would look rather meagre 
now-a-days ; it had only two items—a cantata, “The 
» Seasons ;”’ an oratorio, “The Creation.” The fete 

lasted only two days till 1854, when a third day was 
added—a day devoted to soloists. Now, contrast the 
above primitive programme with the one of the festi- 
val of last week. Here it is. The “Messiah” by 
Handel; a cantata by Bach; an overture, by Fer- 
dinand Hiller; the 114th Psalm, by Mendelssohn ; 
the 2nd act of the “ Vestale,” by Spontini; the most 
famous though highly perilous symphony, with cho- 
rus, by Beethoven, called “The Ninth,” which sing- 
ers, musicians, and conductors approach with but 
awe and tremor, on account of the rocks concealed 
under its notes and trills, and of the numerous wrecks 
it has witnessed ; an overture, by Rietz; a quatuor, 
by Hiller ; a violin concerto, by Max Bruch; the 
symphony in re minor, by Schumann; a cantata, by 
Marcello; and other less pretentious vocal and in- 
strumental dainties. You must confess such a pro- 
gramme ought to have satisfied all tastes, the most 
fastidious, as well as the most exacting. 

Ferdinand Hiller admirably led no less than 762 
musicians and singers. The soloists were Mmes,. 
Dustmann and Joachim; Messrs. Gunz and Hill, 
without forgetting Herr Joachim himself. Every 
corner of Germany was represented amongst the 
spectators—from Stralsund to Friedrichshafen, from 
Kehl to Keenigsberg—all the types of the German 
race were cast in strong relief in the vast assemblage. 
The Festival was inaugurated by a remarkable 
speech pronounced by Herr Schlink. The orator 
sketched the origin and results of the musical festivi- 
ties. He traced their source to the national reaction 
which occurred in Germany on the morrow of Wa- 
terloo. You see at the present time, the national 
feeling is, on all occasions, the ever-vibrating chord 
in Germany. Herr Schlink then enumerated-the 
names of the great composers who successively di- 
rected the Rhenish lyrical festivals: Rietz, Spohr, 
Spontini, Mendelssohn, Schumann,&c. Then he com- 
pared the influence of those solemnities with the 
Olympic Games of Greece, and he expressed the hope 
that the glorious lapse of half a century was the cer- 
tain precursor of a future no less brilliant. The as- 
sembly applauded the speech enthusiastically—the 
historical portion and no less the prophetic parts. 

Handel’s“‘ Messiah’ followed Herr Schlink’s speech, 
and filled up the first day of the festival. The chor- 
isters, to the number of 613, left nothing to be de- 
sired, under the leadership of Ferdinand Hiller. 
They sang with much vigor, and still blended admi- 
rably all the shades of harmony so profusely abound- 
ing in that oratorio. I have already named the solo- 
ists. Mme. Joachim, the: wife of the violinist we 
have so often applauded in London, had evidently 
studied with as much care as intelligence the very 
ideas and thoughts of the composer ; she sang with a 
degree of conscience seldom to be met with. She 
avoided all fioriture and alterations, and she was ad- 
mirable. Indeed, the artist who assumes such an at- 
titude must possess a talent as solid as supple. 

On the second day the programme was more _pro- 
lific. It consisted of “The Eternal Fire” (a cantata 
by Bach), of an overture by Hiller, of a psalm by 
Mendelssohn, of an act of the “ Vestale,” and of the 
ninth symphony of Beethoven. A rich field, you see. 

“The Eternal Fire” is admirably arranged, and of a 
broad form. It is adorned.in the middle with a con- 
tralto air, full of manly grace and fine feeling. Mme. 
Joachim sang it with such perfection that the andi- 
ence was disappointed it was not true to its Vestal 
pretensions.[!?] Ferdinand Hiller’s overture showed 
that the conductor of the orchestra was deeply versed 
in the musical rhyme. You can scarcely ‘breathe 
during the orchestral performance, abounding in 
episodes and sensations. You hexr every instru- 
ment, and still their multifarious voices blend .in a 
sheaf ofharmony. As to the “Vestale,” the master- 
piece of Spontini, it was no doubt put in to the pro- 
mae as being full of reminiscences of Jomelli, 
imarosa, and Mozart, and because it has remained 
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| famons in the annals of the French opera. You 
know, amongst the spectators there were a sprinkling 
of French and a large number of Belgians. 
er, Mme. Dustmann forgot to keep up the sacred 
light with much pathos; her’ voice trembled. then 
sighed, then cried. Not so the interpretation of Beet- 
hoven’s ninth symphony. The Allegro maestoso, the 
Scherzo vivace, the Adagio cantabile, and the jinale, 
which is expressed by the whole of the choristers and 
of the musicians, electrified the auditory. 

Now the third and last day of the festival has ar- 
rived. It is extremely hot, though the Giirzenich, 
which is the concert-room, ought to be naturally 
fresh, for itis also used as a customs wharf. And 
the two chevaliers who adorn the principal tront, and 
who pretend to represent Agrippa and Marsilius, al- 
though they wear the middle-age garbs, were in a 
profuse perspiration. Never mind, the immense /o- 
cale was full, and every one seemed satisfied. How 
happy they would have been had a fairy rod changed 
the Giirzenich into your Crystal Palace. Herr Joa- 
chim did marvels on his violin with Bruch’s concerto 
and Spohr’s allegro. Bruch’s concerto is his twenty- 
sixth work. On first hearing, the slow movement, in 
E flat, is the most taking. Joachim’s second solo 
was recitative, andante, and allegro from Spohr’s 
Sixth Concerto, after which he was re-sammoned no 
less than four times, and was received with every 
mark of homage—flowers and flourish of trumpets, 
&e. The audience continuing to cheer, Joachim 
played Bach’s “Sarabande, Gavotte,” &c., in B mi- 
nor, after which the greatest artist at present before 
the public received another ovation. Mme. Joachim 
sang a cantata by Marcello in her usual style, full 
and simple withal. The lady is almost without an 
equal in rendering sacred music. The festival con- 
cluded with a repetition of the “Hallelujah,” in 
which the voices of the admirable choir sounded as 
pure and fresh as at the beginning of the week, and 
the high and sustained ““G” to which the soprani_as- 
cend was bright and clear as the poetical idea of the 
tone of a “silver bell.” An ovation was then receiv- 
ed by Hiller, to whom, first of all, is due the honor 
of the great success of this year’s festival, which is 
the seventh which he has conducted. The young la- 
dies of the chorus have crowned him with a laurel 
wreath, circumvented him with a shower of flowers. 

Amongst some of the distinguished musicians 
present were Bargiel, director of the Rotterdam Con- 
servatorium ; Brahms, the rising young composer, 
who is nobly pursuing the path opened out by his 
master, Schumann; Breunung, music director at 
at Aix ; Otto Goldschmidt, Professor of the Acade- 
my at Stockholm, Vice-Principal of the Academy at 
London, &e.; Grimm, Capellmeister at Miinster ; 
Hol, from Utrecht; Kufferath, Irom Brussels; La- 
moureux, from Paris; Levy, from Carlsruhe; Pas- 
deloup, from Paris; Rheinthaler, Capellmeister at 
Bremen; Samuel, from Brussells; Jules Stockhau- 
sen, from Hambrrg; Taubert, Hofcapellmeister at 
Berlin; Tausch, from Dusseldorf, &. And many 
other lovers of music were attracted from all direc- 
tions,—from Venice, Paris, London and Edinburgh. 
— Orchestra. 








The Saengerfest at Chicago. 
(Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post). 


Chicago, June 17, 1867. 

This day wil) be ever memorable-in the musical, 
annals of Chicago. The city has been all excitement 
from seven o’clock this morning until six o’clock this 
evening, the time of the opening of the “Singerfest.” 
Under the direction of Mr. Frederick Pfau, of New 
York, the “Fest Hall” has been fitted up in very 
handsome style, considering the limited time allowed. 


FEST HALL. 
The large skating rink, improvised into a music 
hall, has been neatly decorated with cedar ‘and floral 
festoons and wreaths. The iron rods, or bars, that 
bind the side walls together, and in fact every beam, 
have been covered by cedar or colored tissue paper. 
Chinese lanterns and innumerable flags, crossed and 





grouped, grace the room, and in the centre hang 
two chandeliers made of tissue paper and evergreen. 
Stands of stars and stripes are fixed at the intersec- 
tions of the supports to the arched roof. A_ stage is 
raised at the hack of the rink, forty feet in depth. At 
each end of the railing of the stage stands a large 
pedestal hung with wreaths of evergreen and flowers, 








and upon these rise two pyramids made of musical 
instruments, namely, violins, guitars, drums, horns, 
cymbals, ete. At the back of the stage is an im- 
mense American flag, with smaller flags and wreafhs 
around it, Oneach side is the flag of the North 
German Confederacy, the colors being black, white 





and red. 
The north and south sides of the room are also 
decorated with festoons, wreaths and inscriptions. 


Howev- | 


' 

On the walls, and surrounded by wreaths, are placed 
| busts of great German composers. Among these is 
one of Handel, laurel-crowned like’ the rest, and 


| placed between two fine mottoes. Un one side is: 


‘‘Weit iiber enge Marken zieht 
Den trauten Kreis das deutsche Lied.” 


On the other was: 
“Thr Singer, die Ihr kamet 
Von Bergen und von Thal, 
Willkommen seid ihr alle, 
Willk tausendmal.”? 

Next is a laurel-crowned bust of Mr. Lincoln ; and 
near to it busts of Beethoven and Liszt. The word 
“Welcome,” in German, meets the eye on every 
side. 





THE SINGERS FROM EUROPE TOO LATE. 


At half-past two to-day a despatch was received 
from Fort Wayne, announcing the detention ct the 
European singers in consequence of a severe storm, 
which caused a break in the road. 


THE PROCESSION. 


At 6 pM. the societies formed in procession at 
Uhlish’s Block, and at 7 marched to the Fest Hall 
on Wabash avenue. There were over forty different 
singing societies, and several Turner societies in the 
procession. 

THE RECEPTION CONCERT. 


The following is the programme of the Reception 
Concert. 
Jubilee Overture. ........-.eeee eee By C. M. von Weber. 
Chicago Orchestra. 
Welcoming speech to the foreign singers. 
By the Mayor of Chicago. 
Greeting to the singers,— Chorus with orchestral accomp. 
By J. Otto. 
Chicago singers and orchestra. 
German speech of welcome to the foreign singers. 
By the President of the Festival. 
Overture to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Athalia.”” 
Orchestra. 

Oration of E. Schlaeger,Esq. ; 
The German song,—Chorus with solo quartet. .Schne ider. 
Chicago singers, 

Presentation of the flags of the Bund to the President of 
the Central Committee by his predecessor. 
American National Hymn,—Star-Spangled Banner. 
Singer Spruch by Mueller von der Werra. 
Music by Reichart. 
Sung by all the Vereine. 


At half-past seven the Singing and Turner Socie- 
ties came into the hall with their flags crowned with 
laurel, which were then held up in a line at the back 
of the stage, making a beautiful effect, which was 
enhanced when Ellsworth’s Zouaves marched into 
the hall and filed upon the stage. 

The absence of the foreign singers compelled some 
change in the execution of the programme. Ateight 
o’clock the concert began with the ‘Jubilee Over- 
ture,” by C. M. Von Weber, which was finely exe- 
cuted by the orchestra. 

Mr. J. B. Rice, Mayor of Chicago, was then intro- 
duced and delivered his “‘weleoming speech,” which 
was loudly applauded, even. by those who did not 
understand English. 

Herr Claussenius, president of the ‘Fest,” then 
read in German a speech of welcome to the foreign 
singers (who were not there). The speech was en- 
thusiastically applauded by both Americans and 
Germans. 

The overture to Mendelssohn’s “Athalia” was 
omitted, and then followed an oration by Mr. Schlé- 
ger, which was decidedly humorous and excited 
much laughter. 

The national hymn wound up the concert, all 
standing, and some joining in with the singers. 

It will be seen from the programme that the 
“Greeting to the Singers,” the overture to Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘“Athalia,” and the “Singer” speech by 
Mueller von der Werra, were omitted. The concert 
was, therefore, short, and ended at 10 p.m. It went 
off finely, however, and every one seemed satisfied. 
Pyrotechnics and salvos of artillery made the night 
lively (not hideous) with their noise. The sound of 
music strikes upon my eer as I now write. 


THE TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION. 


After the reception, the torchlight procession, with 
two thousand torches, formed, and marched from the 
“Fest Hall’’ through the principal streets to Turner 
Hall, to the music of Meyerbeer’s “Marche aux 
Flambeaux.’’ At the Halla poem in greeting to 
the guests, composed by Emil Kitterhaus, was deliv- 
ered al fresco. The rest of the evening is to be given 
up to social pleasures. 


SECOND DAY. 


Chicago, June 18, 1868. 
The chief feature of interest in the second day 0 








the “Singerfest” was the arrival of the foreign sing- 
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ers. Anticipating a erowd at the “Fest Hall,” the 
Committee on Tickets raised the price from $1 to $2, 
and $2.50 for reserved seats. At 7.30 the hall (or 
rink) was rapidly filled, until there were some four 
thousand persons crowded into it. 

The following was the programme of the first con- 


cert : 

Overture to Rienzi, by Wagner....... Festival Orchestra. 

“On the Open Sea,”’chorus with baritone solo,solo quartet 
and orchestral accompaniment, by F. Moehring ; the 
baritone solo by Mr. Steins, of New York; solo quartet 
by the New York Liederkranz, 

Andante from Ulrich’s Triumphal Symphony. 

Festival Orchestra. 

“The German People’s Prayer,’ chorus with solo quartet 
and orchestral accompaniment, by F. Abt; the solo 
quartet executed by the Arion, of New York. 

Concerto in Fis, complete for the piano-forte, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, performed by Mr. von Gumpert, 
of Milwaukee. 

Hymn to Melody, chorus with solo, quartet and orches- 
tral accompaniment, by Billeter; solo quartet by the 
Arion, of New York. 

“The Linden Tree;”’ People’s Song ,by Schubert,full chorus. 

War March, for Orchestra. 

Battle Hymn, chorus with orchestra. 

From Wagner’s Rienzi. 


Mme. Lumley-Blath was indisposed, and her aria, 
“Ye Priests of Baal,’”’ was omitted. “The German 
People’s Prayer” was well given, and the solo quar- 
tet by the Arion of New York, was loudly applauded: 


Oh, lordly song, arise, upsoar, 

And sweep, with eagle pinion, far away. 
FEcho, like the trumpet’s clangorous roar 
Upon the dreadful judgment day. 

Rise, oh, rise to Heaven ; by us sent 

As the German people’s common prayer, 
That towards the Highest Light is bent, 
And for strength is clamoring there. 

Oh, God, grant us courage, grant us power, 
Whether peace or war shall rule the hour ; 
Lead us well, and lead us faithfully, 

Now, and through eternity. 


With power, oh German song, arise 

And work your wonders once again; 
Thunder again, till slavery flies 

Like hurrying storms across the main. 
Oh, Holy Spirit, give us power, 

Shed quickening light on heart and brain, 
And each German gladly sees the hour, 
This hour of Freedom’s mighty gain. 

Oh, God, grant, etc. 


With swelling nétes inflame the soul, 
Pour out the battle and the triumph song 
Loudly, as storm winds when they roll 
Ancestral oaken groves among; 

As lightnings flash, as thunders crash, 
Here let the tempest mighty be. 

All filled with awe, when’er they pray, 
May we, Thy German people see. 

Oh, God, grant, etc. 

The concert closed with the “Battle Hymn” from 
“Rienzi,” in the course of which the young man who 
sang the solo received a shower of bouquets. Thus 
ended the first grand concert, and it certainly went 
off well. The roof of the Rink, however, is too 
low for singing, so that the voices did not resound. 
The Rink is also too small for such an affair, and I 
believe that many persons were crowded out. To- 
night the second concert is to take place, and the 
programme is promising. 


THIRD DAY. 


Chicago, June 19, 1868. 

The third and last concert took place last night. 
Everything was done to make the audience satisfied. 
The heat being great, blocks of ice were placed in 
the “Fest Hall,” and fans were sold by bags. The 
attendance was not so large as at the previous con- 
certs, but there were at least three thousand persons 
present. The singing of the European performers 
was the chief attraction. The number of singers and 
musicians was about eight hundred. The following 
was the programme : 

Mempneny A NOT, 6500s coscnvscsvesee .. Beethoven. 

Bote By the Festival Orchestra. 


By the Arion, of New York. 
Che faré senza Eurydice. Aria. 
_ From Gluck’s “Orpheus.” Mme. Lumley-Blath. 
What is the German's Fatherland ?—Chorus with solo 
BU ast sturete Case kad cecccseee ne By Reichardt. 
The solo quartet by the delegation of European singers. 
Adagio and rondo (Swedish songs) for ’cello.. ... Romberg. 
Performed by H. Mollenhauer. 
Solo, for a Baritone. 
5 By Mr. Steins, of New York. 
Jubilee Overture..............0ces000 By Lindpaintner. 
foto Festival Orchestra. 














By the New York Liederkranz. 
WR idn cies cdrdcec cocacce acest ocinded By Abt. 
Solo. Mme. Lumley-Blath. 


SG By the Arion des Westens, of St. Louis. 
MOM MNBIN ce dae occ cOdvendconconces By Meyerbeer. 
Festival Orchestra. 
’ Mme. Blath, whose absence was excused last 
|| Night, sang “Che fard senza Eurydice.” 
Herr Balatka, conductor, announced that Herr 
Fuchs, of Berlin, would take his place as director. 
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He added that the song they were about to sing was 
sung in every city, town and village of Germany. 
Here an ardent German in the audience rose and 
called for three cheers for Germany, and three thun- 
dering hurrahs were given. 

The Jubilee overture, by Lindpaintner, was well 
played and applauded. The eighth piece, a solo by 
the New York Liederkranz, was very well executed, 
Stein’s baritone being plainly heard above the other 
voices. This piece was encored, and a second song 
was given by the Liederkranz. 

The tenth piece was one of the best of the evening, 
the Arions of St. Lonis proving themselves admira- 
ble singers, and disputing the palm with their name- 
sakes of New York. The Agion des Westens sang 
two solos, the second in answer to an encore. The 
Schiller March wound up the concert, and was like 
all the rest—well executed. The violinists in thee 
orchestra were musicians of no common order, and 
their execution was generally admirable. They 
plaved with ease and spirit. 

Herr Balatka announced before the execution of 
the last piece that in consequence of an expressed de- 
sire for a repetition of some of the choruses, there 
would be a matinée to-morrow at 2.30 p.m., which 
announcement was greeted with applause. 

Thus came to an end the last of the concerts in 
the “Fest Hall.” To-day is to be a day of rest; 
and on Sunday there will be a concert at the picnic 
grounds called Wright’s Grove. At this concert 
will be repeated all the songs of the Singerfest. 

The Singerfest has been a success. he receipts 
from sale of tickets have not been less than $15,000 
Had the Rink been larger they would have amounted 
to more. This sum leaves $15.000 to be raised to 
meet the total expenses of the Fest. x. 





The Handel Triennial Festival. 


This unparalleled act of homage to the genius and 
memory of a great man is once more close at hand. 
In 1857 Handel had been dead a hundred years, and 
the Sacred Harmonie Society, which, but for Handel, 
would probably never have existed, marked the cen- 
tenary by a performance of his works on a scale of 
unprecedented magnitude. The results of that cele- 
bration went farther than its promoters contemplated. 
Instead of at distant intervals, Handel Festivals, even 
more imposing, arrest, every third year, the attention 
of musicians all over the world, and make the Crys- 
tal Palace not merely the “cynosure of neighboring 
eyes,”’ hut the centre of attraction for whosoever has 
heard the name of the most illustrious among sacred 
composers. In 1862 and 1865 the most accomplish- 
ed living conductor (?) marshalled an army of singers 
and players counting in thousands, upon an_orches- 
tra as colossal in its way as Handel himself, and 
brought to a successful issue a series of performances 
conceived on as vast a scale as the music performed. 
What tlese events did for the composer’s reputation 
may be easily imagined, as may the credit they re- 
flected upon that ‘‘unmusical nation” in the midst of 
which Handel gloriously lived and died, and by 
which his immortal memory is accounted a precious 
heritage. Hence the approaching Festival is a thing 
to he welcomed. More than that, it is a thing about 
which one may feel enthusiastic even in the presence 
of superciliousness itself. : 

Profiting by experience the managers have made 
each Festival an improvement upon its predecessors. 
Just as 1865 was better than 1862 and 1857, so 1868 
promises (and Handel Festivals promise nothing 
they do not perform) to be better than 1865. This 
is true in nearly every department of the gigantic 
scheme. So rapid is the progress of music in Eng- 
land now-adays that even three years showed a 
marked advance in the intelligence atd capacity of 
the host of eager candidates fora place in the Han- 
del Festival chorus. With a standard of fitness high- 
er than ever, the managers have this year secured a 
body of singers capable, like Lord Wellington’s Pen- 
insular army, of doing anything and singing any- 
where. On this head, however, we shall say more 
presently, merely adding now, that, as on former oc- 
casions, the “provinces” have been ransacked for effi- 
cient choristers. All the towns famous on account 
of Festival doings—Birmingham, Norwich, Worces- 
ter, Hereford, and Gloucester, to-wit—will send up 
their best voices ; nor will contingents from the far 
north, Bradford and Leeds for instance, be wanting ! 
The proficiency of these detachments is amply secur- 
ed. At appointed centres, the Sacred Harmonie So- 
ciety’s agents do for the country singers what Mr. 
Costa has been doing in Exeter Hall for the London- 
ers, and thus the great rehearsal day will find metrop- 
olis and provinces equally well represented. 

Turning to the solo artists we have a prospect 
equally fair. What says the reader—let him be a 
reader ever so insatiable in this matter—to a list of 
names including Theresa Tietjens, Christine Nils- 








son, Clara Louise Kellogg, Eugenie Carola, Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Maria Rudersdorff, Sainton Dol- 
by, Sims Reeves, Foli, and Santley? A single 
glance at this list shows the managers’ determination 
to have the best available artists in every department, 
and, so far as sopranos are concerned, to have all the 
best. ‘They might have been content with the skill 
and experience of such recognized oratorio singers as 
Mile. Tietjens, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, and 
Madame Rudersdorff, who, together, are well able to 
render Handel’s airs every injustice. But they seem 
to have determined upon an accumulation of sopra- 
nos. Hence their engagement of the young Swede 
who proved at Birmingham last year that she can 
sing Handel as well as she can sing Verdi, of the 
young American whose cleverness justifies her in 
attempting anything, and of the young Hungarian 
with whom during the past winter the Sacred Har- 
monic Society’s subscribers were made pleasantly fa- 
miliar. It may safely be assumed that many if not 
all of these ladies will appear at each performance, 
and the personal interest thus enlisted on the side of 
success will, no doubt, justify the managers’ profuse 
liberality. With regard to the other artists what 
need be said? To praise the exquisite style in which 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby delivers sacred music, or to di- 
late upon the splendid oratorio singing of such artists 
as Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley would be 
“wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 

The band may safely be left with Mr. Costa. That 
accomplished chief will, we may rest assured, toler- 
ate no shadow of risk in a department especially his 
own, ifany department can specially belong to a 
conductor who is at home with all. The Sacred 
Harmonic Societysand the Crystal Palace will, of 
course, furnish a nucleus of thoroughly safe players, 
around which will be grouped experienced profes- 
sionals and amateurs, in numbers sufficient to make 
the instruments about 500 strong. We are told that 
of these some 430 will be “strings.” What would 
one not give if Handel could hear such a band per- 
form, say his Occasional Overture, with that stately 
March, which, on the Selection day will astonish not 
less than it will please ! 

But the Festival preparations are not exclusively 
such as bear directiy upon the Festival music. In 
vain are these made perfect if, after all, the audience 
cannot hear, or, at best, can only hear with difficulty. 
We need not tell how gallant and persevering a fight 
has been carried on with the acoustical difficulties of 
the central transept ever since the Handel celebra- 
tions began. Each Festival has been a step towards 
victory, but it seems reserved for that just at hand to 
bring the conflict to a successful issue. Mr. Bow- 
ley, we are assured, is about to give his stubborn foe 
a coup de grace, which will settle it for all future time. 
The stroke, like Napoleon’s favorite device of pierc- 
ing the enemy’s centre, is simple but masterly. He 
means to enclose the transept all round, thus giving 
the “4000” a chance never enjoyed before, and stop- 
ping their “thund’rous harmonies” from wandering 
away where there are no ears to hear. We are bid- 
den to expect a “surprise” in consequence, and we do 
the bidding with all possible alacrity. 

Coming, now, to the music set down for perform- 
ance, it is clear, first of all, that the task of selection 
was two-thirds easy and one-third difficult. A Han- 
del Festival, giving but one concert (supposing such 
an improbable thing,) must choose the Messiah ; giv- 
ing two, it must add to the “Sacred Oratorio” the 
stupendous Jsrae ; giving three, matter for the third 
must be hard to find, just because there is so much of 
it. Everybody knows what befell the quadruped sur- 
rounded by equally attractive bundles of hay. That 
Festival managers have not been equally embarrass- 
edis a wonder. But, with whatever difficulty, they 








have made up their minds, and the result will give 
universal satisfaction. Before proceeding to particu- 
lars let it be stated that the Selection-programme 
equals—enthusiasts of Handel say it excels—either 
of the others. Proofs of this are not far to seek. In 
the first place there is the Occasional Overture, with 
its magnificent opening movement, its inspiring alle- 
gro, and the stately March, by which, perhaps, it is 
best known. 

This, the most generally known and admired of 
Handel’s orchestral preludes, will be followed by the 
interesting selection from Savl, which has been so 
marked a feature at previous Festivals. No one who 
has ever heard the splendid choruses, beginning with 
“How excellent Thy Name” and ending with the 
“Hallelujah,” will feel other than glad that they are 
once more in the programme. The same remarks 
apply to the excerpts from Solomon, an oratorio rare- 
ly performed, but, nevertheless, full of magnificent il- 
lustrations of Handel’s magnificent genius. It will 
be sufficient to name the grand double chorus, ‘“Im- 
mortal Lord of earth and sky,’ the gracious and 
graceful “Let no rash intruder,” the glorious out- 
burst of loyalty, “Shake the dome,” and the “DPas- 
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sion” choruses, to prove that Solomon could on no ac- 
count have been overlooked. From Judas Macca- 
beeus the perennial “Conquering Hero” has been se- 
lected, while ‘The many rend the skies” will repre- 
sent Alexander’s Feast as nothing else could represent 
that famous secular work. But the greatest interest 
centres in two choruses so rarely performed that they 
might well be termed “novelties,” even though their 
composer died more than a century ago. These are 
“Now, Love, that everlasting boy,” from the well- 
nigh forgotten Semele; and “He saw the lovely 
youth,” from the scarcely better known Theodora. In 
making this selection the managers have done well, 
and if the result be not a surprise it will assuredly be 
a disappointment. There may be good reasons why 
Semele and Theodora are practically shelved. ‘That 
is a question we have no intention to discuss now; 
but there are still better reasons why for Festival 
purposes choice should be made of the particular 
“numbers” just mentioned. Handel’s own estimate 
of “He saw the lovely youth” is very familiar; and 
those who were privileged to hear the great rehearsul 
of Friday week will hardly feel inclined to dispute it. 
They may, however, doubt which to place first, the 
extract from Theodora or the one from Semele. Evad- 
ing a discussion on this point, also, let it suffice that 
both show Handel in his grandest mood. We must 
Hfere refer in very strong terms of praise to the style 
in which these, and other more or less familiar cho- 
ruses have been rehearsed by the 2,200 voices form- 
ing the metropolitan section of the choir. For so- 
nority of tone, quickness of comprehension, and gen- 
eral musical intelligence, the present Handel Festival 
chorus has never been equalled. For corroborative 
proof jet it be recorded that two brief practices of less 
than two hours each sufficed to satisfy Mr. Costa 
that all the Selection-programme was safe. Bearing 
in mind the character of that programme, the fact is 
of large and agreeable significance. With regard to 
the second day solos, it will be sufficient if we name 
them in connection with the artists to whom they are 
allotted. To say that Mlle. Tietjens will sing the 
beautiful air from Judas Maccabeus, “Pious orgies,” 
and the scarcely less beautiful “Lascia ch’io pianga,” 
from Rinaldo; that Mlle. Christine Nilsson will 
sing “From mighty kings,” and “Wise men flatter- 
ing,” that Mlle. Clara Louise Kellogg will sing“ Oh ! 
had I Jubal’s Lyre,” and that to Mlle. Carola is con- 
fided “Let the Bright Seraphim,” while Mme. Sher- 
rington takes “Sweet Bird,” from Z’Allegro, is to 
specify attractions no lover of Handel will be able to 
resist. For these reasons, then, we hold the Selec- 
tion-programme first in interest, though yielding to 
none in homage to the creator of the Messiah and of 
Israel. 

Of the grand rehearsal, as of the first and third 
days of the Festival proper, it is superfluous to speak. 
Not a word will be needed to commend it to public 
favor. The spell of the “Sacred Oratorio” and of 
the gigantic /srae/ is strong enough to command an- 
diences for which even the central transept is too 
small ; while a programme embracing the finest por- 
tion of its three successors must speak for itself. 

To close this article without certain personal refer- 
ences would be unjust. Whoever else may be wor- 
thy of praise after the event, there are two men to 
whom prais® must be given beforehand. One is Mr. 
Costa, legitimate commander when thousands are to 
be commanded. Remembering what-this gentleman 
has done on former occasions, we Jook for another 
triumph, and, by anticipation, say Ave Costa Impera- 
tor. The other is Mr. Rs K. Bowley, of the Crystal 
Palace, to whose less apparent, but not less valuable 
energy and experience, the Handel Festivals have, 
from the first, been so greatly indebted. So well 
have these colossal undertakings been managed, time 
after time, that now nobody anticipates the smallest 
failure in the smallest matter. Probably no ‘“‘gener- 
al manager” was ever the just object of so compre- 
hensive and emphatic a compliment. 
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The musical season has been over for a month 
or more, yet there have been a few occasional 
performances which we have to record. First 
the debut of a new Oratorio Soviety : 

The Boston Cuoorat Union is a local or- 
ganization of singers residing mainly in South 
Boston. Mr. Francis H. UNDERWOOD is the 
President, and Mr. L. H. Sour#arp musical 
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Conductor. The chorus numbers about 2 0 
voices, who have devoted their first season to the 
practice, one evening every week, of Haydn’s 
“Creation ;” once well consolidated and blended 
in a good performance of so familiar and popular 
a work, they will doubtless address themselves to 
newer and more formidable tasks: paulo majora 
canamus. The public performance took place at 
Phillips Church, Broadway, on the evening of 
Monday, June 22. The Creation was, judicious- 
ly, somewhat abridged, leaving oft the Adam and 
Eve dialogue, which is apt to be tedious except 
when the Oratorio is greatly done, and transfer- 
ring “The heavens are telling” to the end for a 
sublime conclusion. 

The place was not very favorable for good ar- 
rangement of the forces, nor for the best effect; 
but on the whole they worked together with 
good understanding, and the rendering was cred- 
itable to a young Society. There is very prom- 
ising material in those voices; the sopranos and 
contraltos sounded particularly fresh and clear 
and musical, and Mr. Southard bad evidently 
trained the chorus well; they entered into it 
with spirit. They were supported by an orches- 
tra of thirty or more instruments, with SCHULTZE 
at their head, besides the organ, played by Mr. 
G. E. Wuitrxc. The soprano solos were sung 
by Mrs. H. M. Suita, whose clear, bright tones, 
flexible and even execution, and highly cultiva- 
ted facility of trills and fioriture, won much favor. 
Mr. M. W. Wnitney’s ponderous bass was pres- 
ent in full force ; and the tenor part was sung by 
Mr. H. L. Waitney, whom we heard for the first. 
time, with a voice of considerable power and 
sweetness, carefully and in good taste. 

It was an encouraging beginning. We shall 
be glad to see such local choral organizations 
spring up in the several quarters and suburbs of 
our city; on grand occasions these will all find 
themselves in working order, ready to reinforce 
the central (Handel and Haydn) nucleus, and 
let all their several streams pour into one great 
flood and festival of song. 


We go back now to concerts which we had 
not room to chronicle before ; first 

Miss S. W. Barron’s Matinée and Concert, 
at Chickering Hall, June 17. The Matinée was 
for the overflow (not large) of applicants for the 
enjoyment of the evening. The programmes 
differed only in the vocal selections. In the af- 
ternoon, Miss BARTON, who has quite a rich, 
telling voice,singing always true,for one thing,and 
not without dramatic expression, sang “Ah mon 
Jjils,” and in a Duo from J! Giuramento,” and the 
Trio of Maskers in Don Giovanni. Mrs. D. C. 
Hatt, a beautiful and powerful soprano, is in 
many respects a charming singer; she puts life 
and meaning into her song; only unfortunately 
the intonation is not always true. In Rossini’s 
queenly and luxurious melody “Bel raggio” she 
made a marked impression, as well asin the Duet 
and Trio. Mr. MACDONALD, a tenor, sweet and 
flexible enough, and rather lack-a-daisical in 
manner, hardly brought to life again the hack- 
nied melodies of “Spirto gentil”’and* Robin Adair.” 

In the evening, the tenor gentleman essayed a 
song whose fine poetry and spirituality seemed 
out of his reach: Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” 
which he sang in English ; and one of robust Bra- 
ham’s ballads: “The anchor’s weighed.” Mrs. 


| the roses”), another, by Curschmann (“The vil- 
lage bell he hears”), and the “Last Adieu,” a 
sweet and simple composition of her own, we are 
told :—all with good effect. Miss Barton sang 
“Za Separazione,” by Rossini, and a_ ballad 
(Peace of Mind”) by Sponholz. A Balfe-ian 
Duo: “Jl Marinaro,” closed the first part, and a 
Trio (“Addio”),by Curschmann,the second. The 
accompaniments were played by Mr. H. M. Dow, 

The magnet of the two concerts was, of course, 
Miss At1pE Topp, whose piano-forte selections 
were the same in both. First a Fantasia by 
Liszt, consisting of a Venetian Gondoliera and a 
Neapolitan Tarantella, each thoroughly charac- 
teristic and picturesquely suggestive. But what 
pleased us most in the Fantasia was a third part, 
not named with the others, but longer and 
more elaborate than both of them together, be- 
ginning with a slow movement of exquisite charm 
and delicacy of feeling; though the spell is soon 
broken and gives place to the fantastic extrava- 
ganza in which the Abbate and his school delight. 
The young artist played all this by heart, as she 
does everything, and, though suffering from fa- 
tigue, with no perceptible abatement of her usu- 
al spirit and enthusiasm, her fine and searching 
touch, perfectly finished passage work, admira- 
ble distribution of light and shade, and really 
poetic rendering throughout. For an encore she 
gave again Liszt’s airy fairy fancy the “‘Gnomen- 
reigen.” In the second part she gave another of 
Chopin’s Balladan. the graceful one in A flat, 
6-8 measure, and most delightfully she played it, 
though it may breathe a deeper, finer, more in- 
terior feeling as interpreted by one or two of our 
maturer artists. Miss Topp is young; yet, for 
one so young, wonderfully at home in the best 
works of all the great piano writers. We hope 
next winter to hear her play, not only the Schu- 
mann Concerto again, but some of those by 
Beethoven and others; she knows them all and 
loves them. 

New Encuann ConservaTory.—This great pop- 
ular music school—great at all events in its hosts of 
pupils, nearly 1500—has wisely sought to educate 
the taste, as well as teach the rudiments, by multi- 
plying opportunities of hearing master works inter- 
preted by artists. During the past season some twen- 
ty classical Chamber concerts have been provided, 
partly in the hall of the Conservatory, partly at 
Chickering Hall, to which such pupils as these things 
can interest are invited freely. The performers are 
mostly teachers in the institution, or other well- 
known artists, with occasionally an advanced pupil. 
Here is the programme of one which we attended on 
the 28th of May: 


Sonata, Op. 24, Piano and Violin............. Beethoven. 

BOUL cccrcrcvescsrctensevecrevccrseovnsesee Schumann. 

Trio, Piano, Violinand ‘Cello. ...........seseee: Haydn. 
“Rondo all’ Ongarese.”’ 

BOO. wiviecanss wy an censigace nee esis omens bees Obe kaw Abt. 

Quartet, Piano, Violin, Viola and ’Cello........ ..- Mozart. 


The Sonata, Trio and Quartet were all played by 
the brothers Suck, who form a family quartet by 
themselves, all excellent musicians :—the elder 
Suck, like Father Haydn, taking the middle or tenor 
viol, Mr. Ifenry Suck the first violin, Mr. August 
Suck the ’cello, while a younger brother, whom we 
had not met before in that capacity, surprised us by 
the firm and facile way in which he bore his part at 
the piano. It gave that room-full of young ladies a 
nice opportunity of beginning acquaintance with 
three charming model works of three great masters. 
The songs were sung with good voice and expres- 
sion by Mrs. Hatt. 





Hall sang a song by Thalberg (“I’ve sighed to 


In the nineteenth concert (June 11), we are told, 
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Mrs. Cary was the singer, and Mr. Dresew the 
pianist. The selections were ; Beethoven’s Sonata- 
Duo, in G minor, op. 5; two songs by Robert Franz 
(“Evening” and “O welcome fair Wood’); and 
Mendelssohn’s C-minor Trio, op. 66.—The twenti- 
eth and last occurred last Tuesday morning, and of- 
fered the great B-flat Trio of Beethoven ; two songs 
by Mendelssohn (“Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” and 
“The Shepherd’s Lay”) ; and Mendelssohn’s Sonata 
in D, op. 58, for piano and violoncello.—A larger 
(exhibition) concert, of pupils in all kinds, is to close 
the term ; and the energetic, amiable Director, Mr. 
Esen Tourser, has arranged a musical picnic for 
his followers, at Walden Pond in Concord. 

Tue Boston Conservatory, of which JoLius 
Ercuserc is Director, had its exhibition concert, or 
“Closing Matinée,” at the Boston Music Hall last 











Saturday. The Hall was crowded, and this was the 

programme, all by pupils : 
Fugue in G minor,for Organ...... tanicanened ..... Bach. 
The Twilight Star. Part Song............s006 ..Barnby. 
Polonaise in A major, for Piano ror «Chopin. 
Aria from Crispino e la Comare. ..........++eeeeees Ricci. 
First Movement from Quartet, in A major, for Piano 

Violin, Alto and ’Cello. ........ ccc eeeeeeeeeee Mozart. 

Prelude and Fugue in B flat, for Organ............ Bac! 
Caprice for Pianu, op. 33........... Mendelssohn 
Aria from the ‘‘Barber of Seville”. .............+ Rossini 
First Movement from Sonate pathetiqne......Beethoven 
Duo for Soprano and Alto. ......ee eee eee cee Kiicken. 
Sweet May. Part Song.............-eeeee eevee Barnby. 
Offertorium for Organ...........ceeeeeveeeeecee Batiste. 


The two Bach fugues were brought out evenly and 
clearly, in good sound style. The part-songs, sung 
by about twenty young ladies, in three parts, showed 
a good ensemble of fresh, pure voices. The vocal 
solos, too, each in its way, were highly creditable, 
especially the Duet. The Mozart Quartet, owing to 
the absence of one of the performers, had to be with- 
drawn, and in its place, Mr. Eichberg with his young 
daughter (a pupil of the Conservatory) played a Ser- 
enade of Beethoven for violin and piano. The young 
lady made an excellent impression both in this and 
in the movement from the Sonata Pathetique. Two 
other yonng ladies, in Chopin’s strong, heroic Polo- 
naise and in the Mendelssohn Caprice, showed talent 
and the influence of good teaching.—But, after all, 
one cannot learn a great deal of the practical work- 
ing and tendencies of these schools from such exhi- 
bitions of the choicer specimens. 





Persona. It seems as if all our leading musi- 
cal artists were possessed with the idea of spending 
the summer in Europe. ZERRAHN and WouLF FRIEs 
have been gone these six weeks ; the former has been 
listening with delight to the great Handel Festival 
in London, and has been cordially received by the 
musicians there as the Conductor of our Festival. 
Mr. Ercuserc, Mr. Leonnarp,and Mr. Rupo.pn- 
sen, Dr. TuckerMAN, the organist, have sailed 
within the week past. It is useless to try to keep the 
run of those who go abroad in search of the “lost art” 
of song, that is to say, the old Italian tradition,which, 
by the testimony of Rossini, Mercadante, Mme. Gold- 
schmidt, Mme. Seiler, does not exist now, in these 
Verdi days. even in Italy. But that they may get 
better musical inspirations than at home may at least 
be hoped. Mr. Oscoon, our refined and charming 
tenor, having taken unto himself a wife, has gone 
back to his old master in Berlin, and will spend some 
years in Germany, in Italy, and wherever he may 
best build up his voice into full strength. Mr. M. 
W, Wuitney has gone to cultivate more carefully 
his rich bass ; so also Mr. SpracueE, a favorite sing- 
er in one of our church choirs. 





Tae Hanpev Festivat.—Doubtless by the time 
this number of our Journal meets the reader (we 
have to go to press earlier than usual) full reports of 
the grandest of all musical festivals will have come 
tohand. Meanwhile the following extract from the 
letter of a lady to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
dated June 16, will furnish some hint of the impres- 
siveness of the first day’s performance and its beauti- 
ful surroundings : 

Yesterday we went to the Crystal Palace at Syd- 
enham, to hear tha oratorio of The Messiah. Daring 


its performance I was in that state of uncertainty 
that St. John describes, “Whether present in the 


body or absent in the spirit I know not.” Four 





thousand voices sang ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sins of the world ’ Nineteen thou- 
sand people sat around me breathless and listened. 


on the still greater glory of “Israel.” To all who 
know those works by heart, the less-known music by 
Handel, performed on the selection day (Wednes- 


Then one woman stood in the midst, and every note | day), had a fresh charm impossible to be overstated. 


of her silvery voice thrilled that immense concourse 
of people as “I know that my Redeemer liveth” rang 
clear and harmonious above the organ’s roll, the hun- 
dreds of stringed instruments and,in the royal boxes, 
in the peers stalls, in the ranges of British nobility 
and rank, foreigners, people from all parts of the 
earth, with one feeling of submission, bowed their 
heads or wept actual tears. If spirits passed away 
can, witness the triumphs of their works on earth, 
Handel was there. As Mlle. Titiens sat down amidst 
applause that sounded like the noise of hosts after a 
victory, I fancied she was oppressed by the excite- 
ment of the audience. If there is anything in mag- 
netism, think what it is to endure the fixed gaze of 
nineteen thousand pairs of eves on her face, and four 
thousand on her head! At this juncture I became 
too nervous to sit still ; so, with a companion who 
sympathized with me, an additional charm to any 
delightful experience, strolling around the palace, fol- 
lowed by the waves of harmony from the immense 
orchestra, I observed with intense interest the effect 
of this great assemblage, in a world-renowned build- 
ing—amidst the greatest collection of works of art 
and copies that was ever brought together. I speak 
intelligently, for, giving the Great Exposition of 
Paris its due, it did not equal in effect the present 
remains of the Crystal Palace. 

Under the fountains, bordered with flowers grow- 
ing and blooming in their spray, sat children, quiet 
and subdued by the syren voices that filled the air. 
On pedestals supporting colossal statues of fierce 
warriors, under the uplifted hoofs of chargers urged 
on by the Black Prince, or Paynim knights, sat gen- 
tle English girls, seemingly petrified, so motionless 
were they, absorbed by the music; and as if they 
were placed there to form a tableaux for my delight. 
I acted interpreter for myself, and muttered : “Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast!” I looked 
from the palace windows. Oh! the expanse of rich 
meadows, table-land, rivers, lakes and groves to 
which the terraced hills of Sydenham seemed but a 
mound of flowers! I thought of England’s Queen. 
Does all this loveliness give her pleasure? Alas, 
no ; her reign of pleasure is over, and the bitterness 
that mingles in the cup of all has been tasted even by 
her. A lesson to the nations of the world, that a 
royal, upright and virtuous Queen must taste of life’s 
woes with the humblest, and look from the little 
span of earth o’er which she reigns to that kingdom 
where there is 

“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


E. D. W. 


Later. Our London papers of June 20th have ar- 
rived. We have only room for what the Atheneum 
SAYS : 

Up to the time present, it may be asserted nem. con. 
that no musical performances in any country have ap- 
proached in excellence those of this year’s Handel 
Festival. In saying this, we must be understood to 
limit our epithet to what makes the feature of all such 
performances,—chorus and _ orchestra combined. 
There may be no solo female vocalists before the pub- 
lic such as were Mara, Catalani, Malibran. It is true, 
on the other hand, that |r. Sims Reeves as a real 
artist exceeds in taste and finish the illustrious Bra- 
ham ; and that Europe has never had a finer and 
more accomplished bass and baritone singer than Mr. 
Santley. But these are matters of secondary interest 
as compared with the choral and orchestral splendor 
of this year’s Festival. In no other county than ours 
would it be practicable to perform grand works so 
perfectly as “The Messiah” was performed without 
rehearsal. In no other country than ours could there 
have been such a one rehearsal as that of yesterday 
week. Then the mass of choristers and orchestral 
players had to deal with much unfamiliar music, and 
went through their work with such precision that 
there was only need twice to stop the orchestra ; the 
rehearsal being otherwise equivalent to a full perform- 
ance of the greatest splendor. A stronger impression 
of might and mastery in Music,—a more convincing 
warrant of the stride which the art has taken in our 
land,—could not be cited, could not be received or 
impressed, than by that-rehearsal. Among our rec- 
ollections, which range over some years, as a musi- 
cal manifestation this is unapproached in its excel- 
lence, and, yet more, its significance. Lastly, it must 
be added that it has afforded only one more proof 
(not needed) of the admirable power and discipline 
wielded by Mr. Costa. In no contemporary hands 
would such a rehearsal, with such results, have been 
possible. 

It is useless to descant anew on “The Messiah,” or 





We need only specify the lovely song from ‘Rinal- 
do,” “Lascia ch’ io pianga,” and the delicious cho- 
rus from “Semele,” “Now, Love, that everlasting 
boy,” as two of the number. 

For the moment, we can merely register, on good 
authority, a contradiction forwarded to us as to the 
present state of the Handel MSS. in the Royal Li- 
brary. What that was we distinctly recollect. Mean- 
while, the fac-simile of what Mendelssohn called “the 


coarse old’? manuscript of the imperishable ‘“Mes- 


siah” has been issued at the instance of the munifi- 


cent and remarkable Sacred Harmonic Society. This 


immortal work was hurried on the paper, smeared 


with blots, spoilt by misspelt words, altered by omis- 
sion and commission, possibly tinctured by plagiar- 
isms. 
well asserted as at the time being, and in the country 
which he glorified by his royal genius. 


But the might of the master has never been so 


Vassar CoLitece, PoucKeepsik, N. Y.—Mr. F. 
L. Ritter, the musical director of this institution, ar- 


ranged a couple of “Historical Recitals of Vocal and 
Piano-forte Music,” which took place here on Friday 
evening, June 12, and Saturday morning, June 18. 


The performers were Mme. Raymond-Ritter, vocal- 


ist, Mr. S. B. Mills, solo pianist, and Mr. Ritter him- 
self as accompanist. The programmes, it will be 
seen, are very interesting and curious, containing 
much that is seldom heard ; indeed the pieces mark- 
ed with an asterisk were performed in public for the 
first time in this country. 


(First Recital). 
THE OLD ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
I bide wescscccscs eereeceees William Byrde.* 1600. 
The Captive,—Song. ...........s0eeeeeee Gibbons.* 1620. 
I attempt from Love’s Sorrow to Fly, Song. Purcell.* 1680. 
Sally in our Alley,—Ballad......... Henry Carey. 1715. 


The Hundredth Psalm,—set as a lesson for the 
WUEINOUE Sacncdddvecedaceccdeaevas Dr Blow.* 1680. 


THE OLD FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Soyez Fideles—Air from the Ballet ‘‘Le Mascarade 
ra ee ee Lully.* 1660. 
Rondeau, ‘Le reveil-Matin,’& Allegretto.Couperin.* 1668. 
“Le Tambourin,”’ and -‘La Musette”’..... Rameau.* 1720. 
**Puissant maitre des Flots,”’ Scene from the opera 
‘Hippolite et Aricie’..... ........005 *,Rameau.* 1733. 


THE OLD ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


Sonatain D major............ Domenico Scarlatti*. 1713. 
“Dolee Amor,”’ Siciliano. ............... Cavalli.* 1650. 
**O di che Lode,” (The eigh th Psalm). ...Marcello.* 1720. 
Sonata in D......... hideveaddledwencaceee Galuppi.* 1740. 


FOLK-SONGS, AND PIANO-FORTE COMPOSITIONS 
.. FOUNDED ON THEM. 

Quando ti vedo. ........... ecaces Perere Roman Serenade.* 
Negro French Lament.* 
2 .... Venetian Barcarola.* 
Mazurka. Op. 6, No. 1, and Valse, Op. 64, No 2...Chopin. 
With all the-Heavenly Host. .Old English Christmas Song.* 
La Jota Arragonesa. ...........60005. Spanish Dance Song. 
Polonaise in E flat, Op. 22...........4 secccoosees Chopin. 


(Second Recital). 
THE CLASSIC GERMAN SCHOOL, 


Prelude and Fugue in C minor, from the second part 

of “Das wohltemperirte Clavier”. ..............6: Bach. 
‘*¥s ist vollbracht,” Aria from the Johannes Passion. Bach 
Air and Variations ,‘“‘The harmonious Blacksmith’’. Handel. 
“O del mio dolce ardor,” Aria from ‘‘Paride ed Elena.” 





Gluck.* 
“Tascia ch’io pianga,’’ Aria from ‘‘Rinaldo,”..... Handel. 
Sonata in B flat..... ddaewdagdeaanadce doseedevads Mozart. 
An Chloe, Song. ........cccccccccccscccescvccces Mozart.* 
In questa tomba oscura, Arietta. ...........06- Beethoven. 
Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57 ........eeeeeeeee Beethoven. 


THE MODERN GERMAN SCHOOL. 


‘Meine Ruh’ ist hin,” (Grettchen at the spinning 

wheel), Song from Goethe’s Faust............ Schubert. 
“Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden,’’Song from op. 24.Schumann 
“Des Abends,” and ‘-Ende vom Lied,” from the 

Fantaisie-Stiicke, Op. 12...........ee eee eee Schumann. 
“Nachitigall. die Fromme,” from the Hafis Songs. .. . Ritt-r.* 
‘‘Angiolin del biondo crin,” Song... ..........++-++: Liszt .* 
“Er ist gekommen in Sturm und Regen,”. Song. .... Franz. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 10. +........++++seeeeeeee Liszt. 


RvuBINSTEIN, THE PIANIST, Will, it is said, soon 
visit this country. Some of the London critics pro- 
claim him as the ne plus ultra ; others are “provoked 
to find such high and rare qualities, such exceptional 
capabilities, so frequently disfigured by the excess of 
ungoverned enthusiasm.” Our old friend and cor- 
respondent, “A. W. T.,” now of Trieste, writes us: 

“T see by the papers you are to have Rubenstein. 
I assure you you will have heard the greatest when 
he has played to you the last Sonatas of Beethoven. 
His power and expression are incomparable and in- 
describable.” 
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CamiLia Urso has recently been honored, by ad- 
mirers of her professional skill, who are residents at 
Paris, with a present which gracefully acknowledges 
her very high estimation with that city’s dilettantt. 

This present consists of a pair of eardrops or pen- 
dants, which cost $1,100 in gold. They have sixty- 
eight diamonds of the finest water, and their work- 
manship is creditable even to Parisian art. 


Tre Hanpet Scorrs.—The London Atheneum 

has the following letter : 
Hamburg, June 4, 1868. 

In reference to the question published in your 
journal of the 16th of May, page 704, in regard to the 
purchase of 126 volumes of Handel’s operas and ora- 
torios, we have the pleasure to state, that a small 
number of admirers of Handel’s music in Hamburg 
have bought from Mr. V. Scheelcher, in London, the 
well-known manuscript scores of Handel’s works, 
written by his friend and amanuensis, Schmidt, with 
the additions in Handel’s own handwriting. This 
being the identical copy which Handel used at all 
the performances of his works, we have great satis- 
faction in having obtained the possession of one of 
the most valuable bequests of our immortal country- 
man; and we hope that it will form the keystone of 
a musical library in our city. 

FREDERICK GUELTZOwW, 
President of the Committee. 


Mme. Lavssor writes from Florence to the Athe- 
naum concerning the doings and intentions and hopes 
of the Cherubini Society in that city. ‘During the 
seven years the society has existed,” she says, “I 
have frequently endeavored to transfer the direction 
to hands more efficient than my own. Herren Lonis 
Ehlert, from Berlin ; Kapellmeisters B. Scholz, from 
Hanover, and Taglischbeck, from Sigmaringen, have 
each in turn undertaken it ; but all being obliged to 
return to Germany, it has returned to my hands after 
a while, and, for the present, is likely to continue in 
them. This winter it has met with great encourage- 
ment on all sides, both from distinguished artists 
who have assisted me and from the higher and more 
cultivated classes of Italian society ; so that I have 
now great hopes that I may have succeeded in found- 
ing a durable institution in the first dilettante sing- 
ing society which has yet been attempted in Italy. 
We have at present fifty to sixty singing members,— 
having performed in other years, besides Beethoven’s 
C major Mass, Mozart’s and Cherubini’s Requiems, 
Motets by Cherubmi and Bach, scenes from “Hury- 
anthe,” &. It has been my principal object to en- 
deavor to excite a taste for music as a serious study, 
and to bring some life and animation into the pursuit 
of this art, which at the present moment in Italy is 
either uncared for or reduced to the lowest possible 
standard.” That Mme. Laussot may succeed—and 
no one doubts her zeal or ability—every lover of mu- 
sic must desire. 


How Trey po 1T In Germany. The subjoined 
paragraph, from the London Orchestra, is worthy of 
the attention of managers of musical festivals : 


A friendly correspondent, who attended the recent 
Nether-Rhine Festival at Cologne, sends us some 
very shrewd remarks on the distinction between a 
German musical festival and an English one. In the 
first place, he points out, far more stress and impor- 
tance is given to rehearsal ; and on this and other 
accounts the performances are more finished 
than at our festivals, at which two rehearsals 
take place for seven concerts. In Germany 
there are six rehearsals for three concerts. Second- 
ly, the first object in England is to raise money: in 
Germany the first and only object is to benefit art. 
One of the results of our system is that the managers 
of festivals shrink from risking the performance of 
any but well-known popular works which are certain 
to draw and to “pay.” One of the results of the 
German system is that only works of high artistic 
merit are given. No sach selections as those at eve- 
ning concerts at our festivals, against which we have 
so often protested as unworthy of those occasions, nor 
repetitions year after year of the same works, howev- 
er great, would be tolerated in Germany. Another 
noteworthy feature is that the members of the chorus 
are “amateurs,” many of them in the higher class of 
society, and all of them considering it a high honor 
to be permitted to give their gratuitous services. 
Hence the refinement of pronunciation and the fin- 
ished phrasing which even t6 a foreign ear is so man- 
ifest. 

Hanpev’s Firework Music. A London paper, 
about the time of the Handel Festival, says : 


Jred, has been produced with great success. 





There will be an interesting Handel revival at the 
Crystal Palace to-night, it having been decided to 
perform the Firework Music in connection with a py- 
rotechnic display. As the work is rarely heard, and 
but very little is known concerning it, a few particu- 
lars may not be unacceptable. On the 27th of April, 
1749, the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was celebrated by 
a firework exhibition in the Green Park. The “ma- 
chine,’’ or stand, “represented a magnificent Gothic 
temple, from which extended two wings, terminated 
by pavilions 114 feet in height to the top of his Ma- 
jesty’s arms, 410 feet long.” Preceded by a salute 
from “101 brass ordnance” the affair ended by the 
Gothic temple taking fire, and very nearly burning 
down the King’s library, which stood close at hand. 
But some music “Mr. Handel” had written for the 
occasion was duly played out, and seems to have 
gratified the crowd immensely. The greatest curios- 
ity had been felt about it. A contemporary print 
records how, when the music was rehearsed at the 
Spring Gardens, Vauxhall, 12,000 persons attended 
and “occasioned such a stoppage on London Bridge 
that no carriage could pass for three hours.” This 
excitement probably arose as much from the peculiar 
character of the music as from the popularity of its 
composer. The overture, for example, truly descri- 
bed as “a grand overture of warlike instruments,” 
was written for twenty-four hautboys, twelve bas- 
soons, nine trumpets, nine horns, three pairs of ket- 
tle-drums, a serpent, and a double bass. So remark- 
able an orchestra would account of itself for any de- 
gree of curiosity. The other pieces, intended to il- 
lustrate various pyrotechnic designs, were two alle- 
gros—the second called “La Rejouissance”’—one 
Bourrée, one Siciliana, entitled ‘‘La Paix,” and two 
minuets, in all of which the “warlike instriments” 
were joined by others more peaceful. Handel must 
have been gratified by the success of his novel effort. 
Firework Music had a place in concert programmes 
for a long time, and when the composer directed its 
performance on behalf of the Foundling Hospital it 
brought 1,000 half-guiueas to the funds. In return 
Handel was enrolled a governor and guardian of the 
hospital. 

Monicu. The rehearsals of Herr Richard Wag- 

ner’s Meistersinger von Niirnberg have commenced, 
and the first performance of the work is fixed for the 
2ist inst. 
Herr C. Reinecke’s opera, Kénig Man- 
The 
composer, who himself conducted, was called for af- 
ter each act, and the overture, as well as the prelude 
to the fifth act was encored. The next novelties will 
be Mignon and Hamlet, by M. Ambroise Thomas, 
the former in the autumn, and the latter towards the 
end of the year. 


LEIpsic. 


Bapen. Mme. Viardot-Garcia’s two-act operetta, 
L’ Oqre,*Conte de Fées, was performed on the 23d 
ult., at the Villa Turgénjeff, and proved a decided 
success. The performers were the fair composer’s 
children and pupils. The audience consisted of 
some thirty persons all belonging to the highest cir- 
cles. Among them was the Queen of Prussia.—M. 
sounod’s Romeo et Julie has not come up to the ex- 
pectation formed of it. 

Rossint has for the last thirty years retired, musi- 
cally, from business, so to speak. What has he been 
doing all this time? He eats well, kisses promising 
young singers ( femini generis) upon the forehead, and 
arranges bons-mot in his leisure hours. How many 
such are ascribed to the jovial old gentleman! Re- 
spect seeks out the best flowers in the laughing meads 
of humor, wherewith to adorn her favorite, who very 
willingly accepts this mark of attention. Why should 
not he? It is not long since the papers contained an 
account of the way in which he got rid of a young 
composer, who had written a wild production which 
he entitled funereal music on Meyerbeer’s death. 
“Very good,” the master is reported to have said, 
“but I should have been better pleased had you died 
and Meyerbeer written the music.” Excellent ! said 
every one, including the writer of the present lines, 
who says the same even now, though he is about to 
dispute the paternity of the joke. About August 
1866, appeared the Jilustrirter Lamilen-Kalender for 
1867, and among the anecdotes it contained we find 
the following : “A wretched musician, of the name 
of Loffler, called upon a celebrated piano virtuoso 
and requested the latter, who was leaning back com- 
fortably in an arm-chair, and smoking a pipe, to al- 
low him to play his newest cantata, The Death of Mo- 
zart set to music by Lijffle. ‘My dear sir,’ replied 
the virtuoso, ‘ifit were the death of Léffler set to 
music by Mozart, I should like very much to hear 
it; as it is, I prefer my pipe.’ ” 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Biano Accompaniment. 


(Le voila donc.) 3. Ab 
to q. “‘Barbe-Bleue.” 30 
“Legend” of Blue-Beard. (Encore une, soldats). 
4. Atog. “Barbe- Bleue.” 40 
Coming in the olden fashion. (Done, selon I’ 
antique usage). 3. Abtog. “Barbe-Bleue.” 30 
Those foolish girls. (V’laz ’encor). Dtog. “ 30 
Courtiers must be ever bowing. (Qu ’un bon 
courtesan.) 3. Ed toe flat. “Barbe-Bleue.” 30 
To the altar. (Hymenée Hymenée Chorus ! 
or Quartet. 3. Ato fsharp. ‘‘Barbe-Bleue.” 30 
The village maids. (Y ’a des bergers). 3. C 
to g. “Barbe-Bleue.” 30 
The gypsey maid. (Nous possedons l’art). 2. 
minor and major to f. “Barbe-Bleue.” 30 
My Shepherd here. (C’est mon berger. 3. G@ 
to f sharp. “Barbe-Bleue.” 30 
Inscribe my name. The Lottery. (Ah! prends 
monnom). 3. E toe. “Barbe- Bleue.” 30 
A quantity of pieces from ‘Blue-Beard,” which 
ugl y gentleman, in this opera, is the cause of a great 
deal of pretty music. His sentiment in his ‘‘Le- 
gend’’ would be very touching, were the grief at his 
multiplied losses not so soon changed into hilarity at 
the prospect of a new acquisition. The song is a great 
favorite. A somewhat similar vein of grim humer is 
shown in ‘‘Here five fair ladies,’ and “Coming in the 
olden fashion.”” The rustic Boulotte sings pleasingly 
in ‘Those foolish girls,” and ‘The Village maids,’’ 
and also in the ‘‘Gypsey maid,” where all the wives of 
the rascally knight (he supposed them dead), sud 
denly come to confront him. The advantages of hu- 
mility and politeness are amusingly.taught by Oscar 
in the “‘Courtier” song. The merry little ‘‘Lottery”’ 
@fcene, reminds one of the market scene in ‘‘Martha.’? 
The song of the pretty princess ‘‘My Shepherd here !”” 
is quite taking, and the Wedding Chorus, ‘‘To the 
altar,” is just the thing for the next wedding among 
your friends. Better send for the whole set ! . 
Keep the Ball a-rolling ; or, Grant in the Chair, 
Song and Chorus. 2. C toe. 
A spirited campaign song, with ‘“‘a-rolling,a-rolling, 
a-rolling” in the chorus. ¢ : 
Dandy Barber Joe. Comic. 2. F to g. Richmond. 
Pretty melody, and a good negro song. 
Father, whose blessing we entreat. From the 
“Legend of St. Cecilia,” by Benedict. 3. G tod. 
This isa fine sacred Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano 
solo, and is commended to choirs. 
My own sweet Woodland Rose. S’g & Cho. 3. 
E toa. 
A graceful air in popular style. 


Here five fair ladies. 


Instrumental. 


Barbe-Bleue Quad. 3. Various keys. Knight. 
Kiss Waltz, from “Barbe-bleue.” 3. E and A. “ & 
Grand Potpouri. «4. Various keys. ‘ 
Lancers’ Quadrille,  “ 3. vs 64 
These are well selected, and skilfully prepared for 
the player, and afford quite a new set of tunes to keep 
company with the feet of the merry dancers. 
Invocation to the Star of the Sea. 4. Eb. 


Engelbrecht. 

An elegant and quite original piece. 

Enchanted hours. Maz. 4. Eb. Jennie M]. Holmes. 

Very sweet and graceful. ; 

La Chasse infernal. Galop bril. 4. Bb. Kelling. 
A wild, Satanic affair, quite brilliant and wide-awake. 
Wayside Flowers. 4 hds. Russell. ea. 
Guards Waltz. 2. C. Come into the garden Maud. 2 C. 
Amelie “ 2 F. Joys that we've tasted. 2. 

Very good for beginners. A piece, which is a degree 
too hard fora player, may come within his reach’ 
when arranged as a duet. 

Meditation Polka. 3. F. Von Occkelen. 

Meditations, while dancing the polka, must be quite 

merry ones. Pretty and lively. 
Mallow Bank Waltz. 3. Eb. 

The prevailing characteristic is power. 
piece for persons with strong hands. 

La Coquette Galop. 4. G. G. D. Wilson. 

There is evidence of fine workmanship in the put- 
ting together of this piece, and those who play it will 
probably wish to repeat the pleasure many times. 


O. Harrison. 
A fine show 





Music py Mait.—Masic is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


ABBREVIATIONS. Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C. B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest mote, if on the staff. 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 




















